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6l8 THE MONIST. 

LATEST LIGHTS AND SHADOWS ON THE JESUS- 
QUESTION. 

i. 

In the Waterloo that has now been raging for eight and more 
especially for three years around the name of Jesus, the Josephine 
passage (Ant., XVIII, 3, 3 ; Niese's ed., XVIII, 63, 64) has occu- 
pied the position of La Haye Sainte. Ever since the birth of criti- 
cism the section has been regarded as spurious by nearly every 
unfettered inquirer. Scaliger and Casaubon expressed themselves 
orally and timidly, for one ran considerable risk in doubting the 
genuineness, but Salmasius and Gronovius boldly in writing, and 
Blondell and Faber (about 1657) still more boldly. Dubos came 
to the defense, and there was a lull till Eichstadt renewed the attack 
in his Jena Program of 1813. Since then the battle has gone more 
and more against the genuineness, till in 1913 Harnack knew not of 
a single reputable Protestant savant that defended it, Ranke's and 
Von Goldschmidt's plea for its partial genuineness being regarded as 
merely a curiosity. Then it was that F. C. Burkitt, of Cambridge, in 
the Theol. Tijdschrift advanced boldly to the rescue of the testi- 
mony, and quickly came to his side Harnack and, later, Professor 
Barnes in the Contemporary Review, January 1914, pp. 57-68. 

The reason for this recrudescence of faith in Josephus is not 
far to seek. In the preceding century the historicity of Jesus had 
not been seriously questioned, and the critics allowed the obvious 
facts in the case to have their due weight. Of late, however, all 
this has suffered a sea-change. Historical? or unhistorical ? has 
become a "burning question of the day," and the need of some ex- 
ternal testimony has become importunate, and the anguish at its ab- 
sence has become poignant almost to paroxysm. "New and more 
efficient weapons will have to be forged," admits Klostermann, and 
what else could be half co efficient as the genuineness of the 
Josephus-passage, which would be the end of controversy? 1 

How has this new apology been received? With practically 
unanimous rejection. Of course, the multitude have shouted assent, 
the religious journals have expired a sigh of immense relief, but 
honest and self-respecting critics, like Linck and Windisch, have not 

1 Unless, as Harnack thinks, Josephus might have "read his account out 
of the Gospels," in which case his testimony would be "quite indifferent." 
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been moved in the least. Especially E. Norden, the colleague and 
compeer of Harnack, has gone over the whole field of controversy 
from the earliest to the latest, and has dissipated the contentions of 
Harnack absolutely and completely. Seldom has a work of destruc- 
tion been so thoroughly done. Norden not unnaturally hopes that 
we may hear no more of this vain apology, but herein he underrates 
the toughness of the fibre of faith and the felt necessity of showing 
that the contemporary Jewish historian and gossiper did take notice 
of the alleged presence in his own neighborhood of the most im- 
pressive and most conspicuous personality the world has ever seen. 

It is not strange then that P. Corssen in his article on "The 
Testimonies of Tacitus and Pseudo-Josephus concerning Christ," 
read January 20, 1914, in the Religionswissenschaftliche Vereinigung 
in Berlin, published in Preuschen's Zeitschrift, May 1914, 2, pp. 
114-140, while conceding fully that the passage is a Christian 
forgery, nevertheless cherishes the suspicion, or rather the hope, 
that some phrase of Josephus concerning Christ may possibly have 
provoked the forgery. His reasons for thinking that the phrase 
"receive the true with pleasure" 2 and "the first among us" 8 are 
remnants of an ancient Josephine text, seem almost incredibly 
flimsy. Norden has shown that "receive with pleasure" occurs 
seven times in this eighteenth book of the Antiquities, so that the 
interpolator could hardly have failed to know that it was a favorite 
with his author and so would have been tempted to use it in imi- 
tation. 

Equally important is the fact, which Norden should have noted, 
that both the phraseology and the idea are good evangelic. "Re- 
ceive" is a New Testament favorite: "with joy receive the word" 
is in Luke viii. 13; "receive the word with all readiness," Acts 
xvii. 11 ; "the love of the truth they received not," 2 Thess. ii. 10. 
Harnack indeed protests that a Christian would not have used the 
word "pleasure"* since the word was commonly applied to sense- 
"pleasure" ; but the word is certainly used at least once by a Chris- 
tian preacher in the thoroughly Christian sense of the joy that 
comes from performing divine commands (II Clem. Rom. 15) : 
"For however great a pleasure have these words for such as do 
them, so great a condemnation have they for the disobedient"; 
moreover, and this is the important point, the dative 5 is a mere 

'tSv fiSoy§ t& d\ri$ij Sexo/xJtpwp. 
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adverb and quite equivalent to the adverb, 8 which is used twice in 
Mark (vi. 20; xii. 37), "the multitude heard him with pleasure," 
which exactly agrees with the Josephine expression. We too use 
the noun pleasure (s) generally of the senses; but when one is 
asked, "Will you do me a favor?" and replies, "Certainly, with 
pleasure," one means simply gladly, and the sense-reference has 
quite disappeared. This argument, then, so stressed by Harnack, 
has no force. 

The second phrase criticised by Corssen has its parallel, as 
he himself admits, both at the beginning and at the end of the 
Antiquities, in the phrase, "the chief priests among us." 7 It is idle 
to say that the forger would have imitated some more familiar 
phrase of Josephus. 

Corssen himself attaches little weight to such trifles, yet he 
"nevertheless believes" that he herewith "strengthens the probability 
of the general reasons that Josephus must have devoted a remark 
to the fate and significance of Jesus." He thinks further that 
Luke's professedly exact data as to the date of Jesus's appearance 
(iii. 1,2) may have come from Josephus, "who belonged to the priestly 
circles in Jerusalem, who would have known all about it." Such 
a reason seems lighter than gossamer. Where, we wonder, did 
Luke get his equally exact data about the census (ii. 1-3) ? If the 
latter be Active, as now admitted, why not the former? The com- 
binations that follow in Corssen's articles are equally arbitrary, 
mere exercises of the imagination. He himself feels and admits 
as much, for he says towards the end (p. 138), that "it may be 
better to set bounds to fancy and not pursue the question further." 
These fantasies are not in themselves plausible, and they lose all 
assignable probability in the presence of countless "various possi- 
bilities." 

A general observation may here be allowed. In criticism noth- 
ing is more common than to confound the adequateness of an ex- 
planation with its probability, and to reason that because it is 
adequate, therefore it may be accepted and used in further con- 
structions as highly probable. Far from it. An explanation, in 
itself likely enough, may be very unlikely in the presence of many 
other possible explanations, none so inherently likely. A favorite 
racer may look as if he would certainly win, and his record may be 
excellent, but his chance against the field may all the while be very 

T ruf wap' ii/ilv ipx ie P^ w "- 
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small, and he may actually lose in the race. It is perfectly natural 
and easy for an ace to turn up in throwing a die, but its chance is 
only one in six, simply because there are five other faces just as 
good. When Corssen imagines all sorts of things about Josephus 
making obscure allusions to the burning of Rome and about Pop- 
psea's slandering the Christians to Nero, not even if his conjectures 
were far more ingenious, could they have any standing in court, 
because there is an indefinite number of other ways in which it all 
might have happened. The unknown historical conditions are prac- 
tically infinite. 

The value of Corssen's article consists not so much in these 
vagaries of conjecture as in the clear statement of certain facts and 
in various important admissions, whose full significance he has not 
indicated. He observes that in Tacitus the notice about "the founder 
of Christianity and the judgment upon his religion" sits loose in the 
context (p. 135). He might have added that the whole section is 
still more plainly parenthetical. "The notice can be removed with- 
out disturbing the connection," hence he infers that "the account is 
from a contemporary source, the notice Tacitus has added." By 
the same token the whole section has been added, for exactly the 
same reasons apply with still greater force. The connection is not 
only not disturbed, it is visibly improved by removing the chapter. 
Moreover, there are many other reasons set forth in Ecce Deus, 
which are certainly impressive (witness Windisch), which Corssen 
makes no attempt to answer. One of the minor was the use of the 
form humani generis, instead of the uniform Tacitean generis 
humani. Corssen, however, recklessly quotes this expression twice, 
both times in the form odium generis humani (which T. would have 
used), never in the form odio humani generis (which the passage 
actually uses) ! Another example of such un-German carelessness 
is the translation of heteron ti deinon as "Something else terrible," 
which misses the force of heteron, "the second of two," and con- 
founds it with allon, "something else." Only when we translate 
correctly do we feel the close connection of Sections 2 and 4, and 
how it suffers from the insertion of Section 3. 

Very valuable is Corssen's declaration that "the tendency to 
fabricate documents in which the Christian faith was attested even 
in extra-Christian circles, shows itself at a very early date" (p. 129). 
Will historicists all please take notice? We now ask, would such 
inventive Christians have hesitated to interlard Tacitus also with 
an "attestation"? Would they have shrunk from inserting a sig- 
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nificant phrase here and there in their own documents, both Gos- 
pels and Epistles ? And since they have admittedly inserted a score, 
why not twoscore, why not fourscore as well? Is not, in any 
doubtful case, the hypothesis of interpolation antecedently prob- 
able? 

Very welcome also, and thoroughly just, is his avowal of the 
primitive unhistorical character of the Gospel stories. The formula 
"suffered under Pontius Pilate," he tells us, is relatively young. 
It springs from a time in which an historic faith had already de- 
veloped, for the earlier period it would have been quite without 
significance (p. 126). "We see indeed how soon the interest of 
the Gospel tradition in the Personality increases and fancy works 
on the picture." "None of the evangelists intends in the story of 
the passion to use Pilate to determine the time of Jesus's death." 
"The oldest proclamation of Jesus is entirely timeless." Not till 
Luke (near 100 A. D.) do we enter upon "the new phase. It is 
the first conscious attempt of a Christian to write history, but 
reaches no further than the introduction." "It introduces the nar- 
rative as real history." Had he possessed sufficient knowledge and 
wielded such a pen as Corssen's, the author of Ecce Deus might 
have been glad to write such sentences. Enough of this fascinating 
essay, which lends itself so readily to transcription, but how in its 
light will naive historicism adjust its glasses? 

Corssen holds the balance pretty even between his colleagues: 
He praises Harnack and agrees with Norden. Perhaps it may be 
in place now to test "the mastership of the trained dialectician." 
Harnack's paper has had great currency, it is time to try its ring. 
He argues thus: 

1. The notice of Jesus in the passage about James (Ant. XX, 
9, 1) presupposes Jesus as known; it could hardly have been written 
by Josephus unless he had elsewhere mentioned Jesus, and he cer- 
tainly mentions Jesus nowhere else: therefore he must mention 
Jesus here, Ant., XVIII, 3, 3. 

Indeed the dialectic does seem to be excellent. Almost pre- 
cisely so it is argued in Ecce Deus, that since the passage about 
James presumes an earlier mention of Jesus, and since there is no 
earlier mention, therefore the James passage is also spurious. The 
sword is two-edged and cuts both ways. Which is right? Since 
Niese, Norden, Corssen, Linck, Windisch, and nearly all others, 
reluctantly admit the Jesus-passage to be spurious, while only a 
very few, such as Burkitt and Harnack, force themselves to defend 
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it, though all desire with deep desire that it be genuine, if we 
merely take the vote, it goes overwhelming against the genuineness : 
but in that case what becomes of the James-passage? Can it be an 
insertion? Most easily, in spite of Norden's and others' claim that 
it belongs to the context. It does not. Withdraw the words ton 
adelphon Iesou tou legomenou Christou-Jakobos onoma autoi and 
kai heterous, and the passage reads "Ananus, then, being such as 
I have said, fancying he now had a fitting opportunity, since Festus 
was dead and Albinus was still on the road, assembles a Sanhedrin 
of Judges, and having brought thither certain ones and having made 
accusations against them as law-breakers he delivered them to be 
stoned." Where will you find smoother reading? It is precisely 
the introduction of James, the Just, that reduces the passage to 
nonsense; for whatever else James the Just was, a law-breaker 
he was not, but the most fanatical law-keeper, even in the New 
Testament and still more without, as in Hegesippus as cited by 
Eusebius (H. E., II, 23, 4-18), whose account of the death of 
James can never be reconciled with this Josephus-interpolation. 
Besides, the proper appellation of James was not "brother of Jesus 
the so-called Christ," but "brother of the Lord," a very different 
thing. The phrase Jesus the so-called Christ, is a New Testament 
phrase and a late one, occurring three times, in Matt. i. 16; xxvii. 
17, 22. We can hardly covet the "style-sense" that can attribute 
it to Josephus. Critics have felt that the James-passage inhered 
in the context, it seems, simply because they failed to strike out 
the following words kai heterous, which were necessitated by the 
insertion of the words just before. Of course, it is not meant 
that all the inserting must have been done by one and the same 
hand ; there may have been two or more working at long intervals. 
There is then no reason for retaining the James-passage and many 
reasons for rejecting it, whereby Josephus is rid of all allusion to 
Jesus and becomes intelligible. 

2. The Jesus passage impresses Harnack as insincere — but do 
we expect much sincerity in a forgery? Such interpolations do 
often betray themselves in this way. 

3. Nay more, it seems to him patronising. And why not? 
The interpolator is acting the part of Josephus as best he can. 
Naturally enough he is artificial, stilted, and frigid. 

4. The passage says naught good about Christians, but calls 
them a nation, 8 which they never call themselves. But why should 

*<t>i\ov = Sippe. 
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the interpolator represent Josephus as saying good of Christians? 
Why needlessly betray himself ? Can we credit him with no worldly 
wisdom? As to the term Phylon, it seems not far away from Phyle, 
the regular term for tribes of Israel, but is rather fitter in place in 
this passage. In the Octavius (VIII) of Minucius Felix the Chris- 
tians are called exactly similarly a "light-fleeing nation" (latebrosa 
et lucifuga natio). But, says Harnack, that was a heathen speaking. 
So? The words are put into the mouth of a heathen (Csecilius), 
but by a Christian, precisely as here they are put into the pen of 
an unbelieving Jew (Josephus), and with equal fitness. The cases 
are perfectly parallel : the term is not improbable, it is even probable 
in a forgery foisted on Josephus. 

Harnack thinks the use of hedone "in the highest degree sur- 
prising." But we have just seen that there is nothing at all sur- 
prising in it, that not only is it guaranteed by II Clem. 15, but also 
by the New Testament hedeos in the same connection, the two 
terms differing exactly as "with gladness" differs from "gladly." 

6. Another phrase that surprises Harnack is that "many Jews 
and many too of the Hellenic race Jesus brought over to himself." 
He thinks every Christian sadly knew better, that Jesus worked 
only amid Jews, etc. Herewith Harnack assumes his own view of 
Christian origins as correct, whereas it is very remote from correct- 
ness. But in any case the spread of the Gospel to the Gentiles was 
much the most imposing part of Protochristianity, and nothing was 
more natural than to throw the fact back upon the (alleged) great 
founder. Why, is it not a commonplace of criticism that the life 
of the early Christian community is constantly reflected in the 
Gospel narratives about Jesus? What liberal critic calls this in 
question? Moreover it is stated distinctly in John xii. 20ff. that 
"some Hellenes of those that went up to worship at the feast" said, 
"We would see Jesus," and this is accepted by the Jesus as an 
occasion to declare that he would draw all men to himself (verse 
32) ; and even in Mark i. 37 it is said to him that "all are seeking 
thee." Granted that all of this taken literally is unhistorical but 
designed only to set forth the universal conquest of the Jesus-cult, 
it is still a most ample foundation for the modest Christian state- 
ment in Josephus. 

Such are the six pillars of Harnack's contention, and they all 
slip into ashes at the lightest breath of scrutiny. In his eagerness 
to defend "the historical Jesus," he has shut his eyes to the most 
obvious matters of fact. 
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Harnack next proceeds to analyze the Josephine passage and 
inquire of each Jause, whether it might not have been written by 
the Jewish historian. Well, suppose they did each sustain the 
examination — would it indicate that Josephus had actually written 
it ? By no means ! It would merely show either that he had written 
it, or that the forger had been careful to say only what Josephus 
might have said. But which? There would be nothing 9 thus far 
to decide, other considerations must be adduced. Not that Harnack 
does succeed in showing the Jew might have written each (even 
this would not prove he might have written all), but merely that 
the argument is not advanced, even if he should prove it. Only 
one point need be noticed. The declaration "This was the Christ" 
Harnack takes to mean "this was the so-called Christ." Why then 
did not Josephus say so, since according to Harnack he actually 
does use these words in Ant. XX, 1, 9? The whole of Harnack's 
interpretation is thus exceeding strained and artificial, but it would 
take too long to treat it minutely, nor is it required. Only be it 
noted that Harnack admits that he is uncertain about the clause 
"for he appeared to them on the third day again alive, the divine 
prophets having spoken both these and myriad other wondrous 
things about him." Here, he confesses, is "a serious difficulty." 
He thinks we may get over the resurrection by remembering that 
"Josephus like nearly all his contemporaries was a believer in mir- 
acles" (wunderglaubig) , and that similar stories were told of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, — a venerable slander. But "the prophets etc.," 
he thinks hard to understand, and perhaps, as Ranke thought, 
really an interpolation ; nevertheless, he reluctantly undertakes a de- 
fense, by imagining that Josephus meant to say that all the proph- 
ecies were really fulfilled in Jesus, but that the hopes based thereon 
were only illusions, for the prophesied Messiah was crucified and 
that was the end of Jewish political aspirations. Such an attitude 
towards prophecy Harnack admits was "complicated," though he 
thinks it not impossible. As he lays little stress on this phantasm, 
it seems needless to discuss it. 

But what of the other evidences of spuriousness hitherto held 
to be decisive, such as the obvious want of connection with the 
preceding and succeeding sections, and the ignorance of this passage 
displayed by Origen ? Is it not surprising that Harnack has passed 
all these by in total silence? Even if we concede everything to his 

* Except indeed the James-passage, the spuriousness of which does throw 
grave doubt on the kindred passage under consideration. 
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analysis and synthesis, why does he not mention the very proofs 
that are regarded as decisive? It is superfluous to repeat these 
proofs. They are set forth sufficiently in Ecce Deus, still more 
minutely by Norden. They are convincing to such as Linck and 
Corssen, Windisch, Zahn, McGiffert, Niese, not to speak of elder 
critics, who would have all possible interest in discrediting them, 
if by any means possible, nor even of the Benedictine editors of 
Origen, who seem to go out of their way to discredit the passage 
(I, 362, n.). Such are the proofs that Harnack does not even 
hint at. The reader has now before him the argumentation of the 
"well-trained dialectician" and may estimate its valor and its value. 

But what has Burkitt to say? In a paper much shorter than 
Harnack's, published in the Theol. Tijdschr., II, 1913, 135-144, as 
well as in his earlier work, The Gospel History and its Trans- 
mission, Burkitt not only supplies Harnack with his general con- 
struction of Josephus's frame of mind, but also feels the necessity 
of saying something about Origen. The Cambridge Professor 
thinks this Father's information about Josephus was inaccurate, 
that he had mixed up things in his commonplace book, that he did 
not think the passage "proved" anything, and especially that he 
was unfamiliar with the Antiquities, since elsewhere "his reference 
to the mention of John the Baptist is equally slipshod." [Not at 
all ; Origen cites merely the relevant.] Burkitt thinks Origen may 
have sold his Josephus (along with other profane books), not for 
a mess of pottage but for an annuity. On the whole, the Syriac 
master's paper seems more valuable than Harnack's, less openly 
partizan and prejudiced. Conybeare, of course, has adopted, as a 
matter of fact, its modest conjecture about Origen's mixing up 
in his commonplace book the two notices in Josephus about Ananus's 
murder of James and his own murder, but in spite of this there may 
be some correctness in the conjecture. Something similar in the 
Benedictine note to Or. c. Cels., I, 47: "So perhaps when Origen 
and others read in Josephus, Ant. XX, 8, that the death of James 
displeased many, afterwards by lapse of memory they thought Jose- 
phus had ascribed the overthrow of Jerusalem also to the murder 
of James." 

However, the explanation of Origen's silence concerning the 
Christ-passage is very far from satisfying. Here there is occasion 
for historic imagination, such as Burkitt elsewhere displays. Origen 
was by odds the most learned Christian of his day, one of the most 
learned of any day. He was engaged in the closest grapple with the 
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pagan Celsus, no mean antagonist; he was certainly acquainted 
with Josephus, whom he cites repeatedly, even this very eighteenth 
book of the Antiquities. In his death-grip with Celsus he puts 
forth his utmost powers, he summons up all the resources of his 
knowledge and intelligence ; he deploys many forces far less effec- 
tive than the Josephine passage ; indeed, there was no other passage 
anywhere that would have served his controversial purposes so ad- 
mirably. If, then, he knew of the Josephine section, and regarded 
it as genuine, it seems incredible that he should have passed it over, 
that he should have urged so explicitly against Celsus the worthless 
contemporary testimony of Josephus to the Baptist, in Ch. 5, and 
have omitted this extremely valuable testimony to Jesus, in Ch. 3, 
less than 300 lines before. Even if he had not been familiar with 
the Antiquities, he would have hunted it up, for he must have 
known that it was the standard work on that period and people, 
and for him to neglect it would be like neglecting Thucydides in 
studying the Peloponnesian war. In spite then of Burkitt and his 
interested assertions, the silence of Origen must cast the darkest 
doubt on the Christ-passage. 

How strong is prepossession and tendency even in Burkitt is 
vividly shown in the footnote, p. 120, where he would show that 
Josephus was just the man to believe that Jesus might "appear to 
his disciples alive": "Note that in Antiq., XVII (end) Josephus 
tells how the dead Alexander appeared to Glaphyra who had been 
his wife." Is this quite fair to the reader? Turning to the passage in 
question we find these words: "And while cohabiting with Arche- 
laus she beholds some such dream as this : She seemed, having be- 
held Alexander standing near, to rejoice and to enclasp him eagerly, 
but he made complaint of her and said: [follows his reproachful 
speech] . Having recounted this to her intimates among the women, 
after a few days she dies." The reader sees that it was only such 
a dream (onar) as every one has frequently, and in no measure 
justifies the language of Burkitt. Had the distinguished Syriacist 
glanced back a few lines, he would have found Origen (C. Cels., 
I, 46) clearly distinguishing between hypar (waking vision) and 
onar (dream). 

The Cambridge Professor commends Whiston's Dissertation I 
as "the best discussion of the problem I have ever read," and 
approves his idea, revived by Harnack, that Tacitus (Annals, XV, 
44) derives from this Josephus passage — a notion thoroughly ex- 
ploded by Norden and Corssen. Burkitt might well prefer Whis- 
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ton ("paradoxical to the verge of craziness, intolerant to the verge 
of bigotry") even to Harnack, who takes thence so much, but the 
Dissertation remains full of naivete and flimsiness. One thing in 
it, however, is still valuable: Whiston distinctly and repeatedly 
admits that it is "almost incredible" that Josephus should have 
omitted all reference to an historic Jesus. This argument had great 
weight while the historicity was unquestioned; now, however, the 
inference is exactly inverted: from the silence of Josephus we de- 
duce that it is "almost incredible" that Jesus was historic. 

Neither Harnack nor Burkitt will admit that his interest in 
the Christ-passage is due to the necessity of defending the historic- 
ity. Oh^ no ! God forbid ! Harnack's sole interest is in the unlovely 
personality of the Jewish historian, and he assumes that "the his- 
toric Jesus" needs no defense! Burkitt ascribes the re-opening of 
the Josephus question to Berendt's discovery of a Slavonic version, 
which is everywhere justly recognized as a still more elaborate 
forgery and is scarcely mentioned in recent discussions! All this 
is very amusing. 

Queer that Christendom should rally to such needless defense ! 
One is reminded of Bret Harte's delicious couplet in "The Stage 
Driver's Story": 

"I have seen danger? Oh, no! not me, Sir, indeed, I assure you: 
'Twas only the man with the dog that is sitting alone in yon wagon." 

Prof. W. Emery Barnes, writing in the Contemporary Review 
of January, 1914, is not only more exact and critical but also more 
candid than some others; for he states that this "testimony is of 
no little value at the present day," since this early Jewish witness 
"supplies testimony of a unique kind to some of the outward facts of 
the beginning of Christianity, and he blocks the path of those who 
try to think that 'there is no historic reality' in the figure of Jesus 
the Christ." Whence it seems that no one really thinks it, though 
some "try to think it," the dishonest dreamers! What immense 
gains come to them that "try to think" so, and how noble and self- 
sacrificing are their opponents, the historicists, will appear dis- 
tinctly from the following lines from the pen of one of the most 
illustrious biblicists of this or any other age (I translate from the 
German) : "Uebrigens I consider any public discussion of the ques- 
tions raised by you as not advisable. Moltke hinted once that every 
expert knew well that not the Crown Prince, afterward Emperor 
Frederick, but Chief of Staff Blumenthal had won the victories ; 
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but that would not do for the masses; the idea of the victorious 
Crown Prince was worth a whole army. Therefore neither can 
you count on any public assent on the part of the representatives 
of New Testament exegesis in German universities ; a German pro- 
fessor of theology who openly agreed with you would have to resign 
his position. Might he be ever so deeply imbued with the correct- 
ness of your views, he would never admit it." 

Recent events in German clerical life illustrate the foregoing 
vividly ; however, I can not quite concur. Motives not utterly noble 
need not be mercenary. Theologians and others feel that they have 
ancient and venerated interests to guard. If forced to capitulate, 
it must be on exceedingly honorable terms; the evacuation must 
look like a voluntary change of base, effected with all the pomp, 
pride and circumstance of glorious war. Never will they accept the 
"weird" notions of the "non-professional" — until they rediscover 
and redemonstrate the same or similar notions in their own minds 
by their own methods. Such is the decorum of criticism. — The 
story goes that an able and excellent pastor of a small flock in a 
country town received a "call up" to a large church in a great city. 
Naturally he hesitated. Such invitation to a wide and fertile field 
of usefulness could not be lightly regarded, yet it was hard to 
break the ties that bound him to his devoted fold. Some friends 
passing by his residence asked a little child playing on the lawn 
if the call would be accepted. "I don't know," was the reply ; "it's 
mighty hard to tell. Papa is upstairs now, on his knees, wrestling 
with the Lord in prayer, and seeking light. But Mama is packing 
the trunks." 

But in any case, when it is scoffingly asked by Harnack and 
the rest, "Have any of the specialists believed in him?" it is 
enough to point to the foregoing from a very chief of specialists. 

On page 58 Barnes admits that "the doubts survived" the 
defense by Whiston in 1736; from which the reader would with 
difficulty deduce that for one hundred years before Burkitt the 
doubts, not of the genuineness, but of the spuriousness had been 
steadily disappearing, until "no reputable Protestant scholar con- 
tinued to defend it" (Harnack), or that even the Benedictine 
editors of Origen surrendered the passage as spurious. ("The 
celebrated passage of Josephus concerning Jesus Christ was not 
extant in the age of Origen, or if extant it was considered spurious 
and supposititious," I, col. 1911). It takes time and space to note 
such details, but how else can you discover and uncover the method 
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and spirit of historicism? It is only since the "testimony" has 
recently appeared to be "of no little value," in fact indispensable 
"to block the path" of advancing knowledge, that so many have 
risen up to discover that it is certainly genuine and impossibly 
interpolation ! 

Barnes's arguments, presented clearly, forcibly, systematically, 
concern themselves mainly with points already sufficiently con- 
sidered. He analyzes, like Harnack, and finds various things that 
"could not possibly come from a Christian pen. Could a Christian, 
who would naturally describe our Lord as the Saviour of men who 
received him, really chill himself down to write 'a teacher of men 
who receive true words with pleasure' "? Why not? Barnes seems 
to forget on every page that the Christian interpolator was not a 
fool, but was more or less clever, that he was impersonating Jose- 
phus, and that it was quite proper to appear somewhat reserved 
and chilly. Barnes appears to understand the feelings of all third 
century Christians perfectly, and he argues like a man who would 
defend A charged with forging C's signature by saying: "This can 
not be a forgery of A's, it must be C's own writing; for I know 
A's genuine signature and the signatures of all his family, and none 
of them resemble this present one in question." Such reasoning 
arouses wonder if not admiration. Barnes seems also to forget 
that this very "impossible" sentence has notable similars in the New 
Testament, as already exhibited. 

Barnes rejects Whiston's translation, "the truth," as "peculiarly 
unfortunate" and substitutes "true words," — still more unfortu- 
nately, for it leaves out the article ; t'alethe means not "true talk" 
but "the true," das Wahre, as Harnack correctly renders it. Simi- 
larly, in the clause "if indeed it be proper to call him a man," he 
renders eige by "since," thus: "Since it is befitting," which he 
would support by referring to "Liddell and Scott, s. v. ei." Now in 
the sixth edition (1869) we do read that eige "often passes with 
the sense of since," but not in the eighth, where it is only said 
"sometimes nearly = since." The passages cited by L. & S. (in 
the sixth) do not warrant the statement quoted, hence they are 
omitted from the eighth edition ; nor are they now so rendered by 
the best translators. In all the cases the meaning is "if indeed," 
and so they put it. To be sure, where the indicative is used the 
conviction may be very strong, but this lies in the circumstances 
of the case, not in the form of speech. Professor Burkitt must 
revise his interested rendering. 
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He fails to catch any echo of the New Testament in the pas- 
sage. It would signify nothing if there were none; the Christian 
interpolator might or might not echo the Christian scriptures. As a 
matter of fact, the assonances may be faint, but they are audible 
and in number. Thus ginitai, used of a person in the sense of 
"appears on the stage," "tritt auf," is exceptional and suggests 
John i. 6 ("Came a man"), 2 Peter ii. 1 ("Came also false 
prophets"), I John ii. 18 ("Antichrists many have come"), also 
Mark i. 4 ("Came John the Baptist"). Barnes translates this 
ginetai correctly by "ariseth," Harnack most incorrectly by "lived" 
(lebte, instead of tritt auf). The usage smacks distinctly of the 
New Testament. — "That received the true with pleasure" has al- 
ready been shown to be evangelic; "the chief men" is not unlike 
"the head men" 10 of the scripture. "They that loved him at first 
ceased not" goes well with "having loved his own that were in the 
world, he loved them unto the end" ; the "myriad wonders" rhymes 
with "the world itself could not contain the books written" of "all 
that the Jesus did." Also the word uncanny, incredible, 11 used of 
the works done by Jesus is exactly that put into the mouth of the 
bewildered folk 12 (Luke v. 26). In the presence of these facts, is 
it possible to deny that this passage is colored Christian? What 
other paragraph is like-hued in Josephus? As to whether the gen- 
eral style is Josephine, that being so largely a matter of individual 
literary feeling, it is perhaps vain to argue. To me it seems not. 

It has long appeared hard to believe that Josephus wrote, "This 
was the Christ," but now Barnes assures us it is certainly "not a 
Christian confession, the natural form of which would be 'This is 
the Christ.'" Since then it can neither be Christian nor non- 
Christian, what pray can it be? But why should not a Christian 
have written, "This was the Christ," a Christian personating Jose- 
phus and writing of the distant past? How ridiculous would "this 
is the Christ" have sounded! Barnes seems to forget that in Rev. 
i. 8 it is declared "I am the Alpha and the Omega, saith Lord the 
God, which is and which was and which is to come," also that "the 
Apostle" says "the rock was the Christ," which must mean "the 
Christ was (or constituted) the rock," and that "God was in the 
world reconciling etc." 

Barnes's arguments about Origen have already been met in 

" tpXorres. 

u vapaUtav. 

u "We have seen irapd8o{o to-day." 
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dealing with Burkitt. He seems to forget that this Father had no 
especial motive for quoting other things from Josephus, but that 
he had urgent motives for quoting this passage, for it bears 
strong testimony to the general historical situation, which Origen 
had been called on to champion against Celsus and which in that 
47th chapter he did actually champion. When Barnes asks what 
motive a Christian could have in foisting off such a cool and non- 
committal testimony upon Josephus, the answer is obvious: It was 
the absence of historic witness to the biographical theory of the 
Gospel that galled the Christians seventeen and eighteen hundred 
years ago, even as it galls them now. They were intensely concerned 
to form a biographic substructure for their faith, just as Barnes 
and Harnack and historicists in general are now compassing sea 
and land to make one point in favor of their "historical Jesus." 
Their preferred method was to make the testimony they needed 
and to put it where it would do the most good. Hence the count- 
less Christian interpolations and spurious writings that besprinkle 
the literature and becloud the history of those early centuries. 13 
Does any one doubt this general statement? Let him hear the word 
of Corssen, who is happily untinctured with the anhistoric heresy: 
"But the disposition to fabricate documents by which the Christian 
faith was attested also in extra-Christian circles, shows itself very 
early. We need only think of the correspondence between Jesus 
and Abgar of Edessa (ca. 209), of the Acts of Pilate, to which 
Justin refers his readers for confirmation of the Christian tradition, 
or of the letter cited as early as Tertullian of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius concerning the rain-miracle that happened to the thunder- 
ing legion" (p. 129). 

It makes no difference at all whether the subtleties of Barnes 
be just or unjust; the question is not whether this "testimony" is 
valuable to the Christian in strict logic — why, admittedly the Chris- 
tians made eager use of Old Testament "testimonies" that had no 
relevancy whatever — the question is this : Did this testimony appear 
to the Christian to be important ? For if so, then he had a motive, 
logical or illogical, but in any case perfectly adequate, to account 
for his forging it, and perfectly sufficient to induce him to forgery. 
Did the Christians then think this "testimony" was to the point? 
Fortunately we can answer decisively, they did. For Eusebius 

"For evidence to what extraordinary extent and infinite detail this 
trav6/>0u<Tis of documents was carried, see Norden's Agnostos Theos, pp. 
122-124. 
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(A. D. 324-330) quotes the testimony in full, and each time 
argues from it vigorously (in D.Ev., I, 11, and in H.E., I, 11), 
saying in the latter case: "And since this writer, sprung from the 
Hebrews themselves, hath delivered in his work these things con- 
cerning John the Baptist and Our Saviour, what excuse is there 
left etc.?" Also Ambrose or Hegesippus (A. D. 360) writing on 
the destruction of Jerusalem (II, 12) describes Josephus wittily as 
"an author not to be despised when he writes against himself," 
quotes the famous passage with proper embellishment at the end, 
and then argues that the Jews must at least believe their own 
writers, that their historian's "testimony" is all the more weighty 
because unwilling and coming from a hard-headed unbeliever. The 
like may be said of Jerome (A. D. 400), of Chrysostom's pupil 
Isodorus (A. D. 410), of Sozomon (A. D. 440), of Cassiodorus 
(ca. 510), and so on down through the long list of writers that 
have occasion to use this witness. All of these Christians are de- 
lighted beyond measure with this "testimony," it seems to suit 
their purposes precisely. The very clause that Barnes thinks "no 
Christian could have written," Isodorus cites with especial wonder 
and admiration. Plainly then Professor Barnes has entirely mis- 
understood the early Christian consciousness, and all his hair-split- 
ting has been love's labor lost. 

Lastly, all of these new defenders miss the main point of the 
matter, when they pass by in silence the want of connection between 
the passage and its context, the disjunction both before and after. 
This has been specially stressed in Ecce Deus (pp. 232, 341), later 
also by Norden, who cites Faber as having also mentioned it. I 
am pleased to note (to-day for the first time) that McGiffert also 
years ago rightly judged this consideration to be decisive. 

Well, then, the recent knight-errantry fails at every point in 
its championship of the Josephine witness; all its "spearshafts are 
shivered in the first onset." The passage stands out much more 
clearly than ever before as interpolation. If so, then is the minor 
passage about "the so-called Christ" also interpolated; then Jose- 
phus has never mentioned "the historical Christ," and this says 
Whiston, and as so many others like Steck have felt, is "almost 
incredible" if the Jesus was an historic man; hence again, by the 
admission of historicists themselves, it is "almost incredible" that 
Jesus was historical. 

Hence the exceeding importance of the whole discussion, hence 
the desperation with which the "testimony" is defended. Still more, 
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however, the reader can not have failed to note how frequently 
faulty are the historicists both in fact and in logic. Why is this? 
Why do these consummate scholars mar their pages with blunders 
that even a schoolboy, nay, even an amateur may detect and ex- 
pose? There is but one answer. They are blinded by passion. 
Their gift of tongues, their mastery of history, their subtlest anal- 
ysis, their most ingenious synthesis — all are of no avail; they can 
not reason aright, they can not translate faithfully, they can not 
state facts correctly. They are set for the defense of foregone 
conclusions — as Harnack naively writes: "nevertheless the defense 
of the sentence seems to me to be not altogether hopeless, and I 
will try to conduct it" — and their presentations are as scientific and 
as free from bias as a Catholic priest's who seeks imprimatur from 
His Holiness. 

Tulane University. William Benjamin Smith. 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HISTORICITY PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of The Monist: 

I wish to express my sincere thanks to you in the first place 
for opening your pages to a discussion of the Jesus-question, 1 and 
especially for allowing such a full expression to views in which 
you yourself do not share. There is a growing interest in this sub- 
ject in Great Britain, and I hope and believe that there will be an 
increased demand for publications that discuss it. 

I wish also to thank you for your contribution to the dis- 
cussion. I find myself in full agreement with the conclusion to 
which you come; and not only so, but it is the conclusion in 
which I am specially interested. As to the question whether there 
ever was an individual, personal Jesus, I cannot say that I have 
much interest, nor do I believe that it is a question that can ever 
be decided. I thought I had stated this point with sufficient clearness 
in the course of my paper, but it seems that I did not. I did not 
mean to make the impression that the all important point to me 
is the question of the historicity of Jesus, as though I wished above 
all things to prove that no Jesus ever existed! It is so difficult 
to make one's meaning clear, and unfortunately we must use words 

'This letter has reference to the preceding number of The Monist (July 
1914) which was devoted to the subjects of tragedy; and the historicity of 
Jesus. Among other contributions the number contained one by the author 
of this letter on "The Person of Jesus Christ in the Christian Faith," and 
another by the editor entitled "The Religion of Tragedy and the Christ-Ideal." 



